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A new System of CASTLE-BUILDING. 


CHAP. VII. 


The perfection of CASTLE-BUILDING is to aim at every thing; 
this illuftrated in the character of Mr. Atu-Spice, the 
univerfal fcholar. 


R. Att-Spice was admitted of * * * * college in 
M the Univerfity of Cambridge, in the year 17** ; he 
lived chiefly upon flummery, was a {mock-faced fellow, and 
tied up his hair with a pack-thread. Never was there a 
young man of fuch a character; he was eiteem’d eminent 
in every thing, and it was generally thought, that he was 
more likely to bring improvement to A/ma Mater, than to 
receive any from her. He was educated from his tendereft 


years under the wings of amoft indulgent mother, affifed by 
Numb, Ill. Vol. II. - L the 
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the ftudies of Mr. PrausiBLe, the parfon of the parifh. 
Mr. PLAusiBLE, tho’ he was without exception the moft 
illiterate man of his profeffion in the whole diocefe, had 
created himfelf the reputation of a man of learning and 
genius. His knowledge of title-pages, his technical terms, 
his cunning and addrefs, but above all his invincible effron- 
tery effected this miracle. There is a great deal in the 
condué? of the underftanding. Sorte men will make a fmat- 
tering of a tenth part of a fcience go farther, than others 
will. a very good notion of the feven. Mr. PrausBLeE 
was a perfeét gold-beater in learning, he would work half 
a guinea fterling into a furface equivalent to all Potof. 
‘This was his capital excellence, and this he communicat- 
ed to Mr. Art-Spice. This remarkable perfonage had 
riot been in coflege a month, before he was vifited by 
moft people of diftinGtion ; they all came away extremely 
fatisfied, aftonifhed at the modefty of fuch fhining merit—fo 
diffdent of himfelf! fo fcrupulous of giving his opinion! 
and when he was prevailed upon to give it—with what can- 
dour and impartiality did he do it!——The truth of the 
matter was, that in every thing Mr. ALu-Spice was du- 
bious about (which by the bye, was almoft every thing im 
nature) he was exceedingly cautious of giving his fuffrage.— 
“« He very well knew what he thought of the matter him- 
“¢ fclf, but ’twould but ill become a perfon of his defpica- 
“6 ble capacity to prefume to decide in the prefence of 
*¢ gentlemen that—hem—were fo much his fuperiors”’— 
But if he was pufh’d home to determine a controverfy, he 
did it in fuch an ambiguous manner as to difpleafe neither 
party, and Icave the matter dormant in faiu quo. Mr. 
Auu-Spice had-at one time twenty five mafters in diffe- 
rent fciences, facultics, and accomplifhments to attend 
him—not to teach—but to keep alive in his memory and 
practice—his manifold excellencies. He play’d upon feven 
mufical inftruments, and the feven gentlemen that affitted 
him {wore he play’d upon each better than any other man in 
the 
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the world—and they fwore, like honeft men, for they were 
handfomely paid for their trouble—yet maugre all this mar- 
vellous fkill, he never cou’d be induced to play upon any 
one before his moft intimate acquaintance—“ Nothwith- 
“ ftanding (wou’d he fay) I ftop perfeétly in tune, and have 
“ perhaps fome little tafte and judgment, yet I fall fo far 
‘* fhort of my own ideas of mufick, ev’nin my luckieft hits-- 
** that were I to perform before any of you I fhould be in 
“ exquifite pain—and that I am fure none of you defire, nay 
“* I cou’d not bear my own company with a fiddle in my 
“* hand, were it not for the benefit, I receive from the ex- 
‘* ercife.” This fufficed—and after every man (according 
to cuftom) had eat his bifcuit and drank his whip-fyllabub, 
they took their leave muttering, as they went down ftairs-- 
vaft fellow !—-fingular modefty ! furprizing genious! and 
fo they went home to their colleges. 

Mr. Ati-Spice had a library of well-chofe-books, 
which were left him by an uncle, the title pages of which 
he was very intimate with,—he knew all the names and 
fome few circumftances in the lives of the moft eminent 
printers.—He had read all CoamBers’s dictionary from A 
to Z, which gave him great weight with the philofophical 
part of the academic youth.—He had Jor Mitre, and 
fome other of the moft noted jeft-books by rote, which were 
of prime fervice to him in converfation, for he had a par- 
ticular knack, a curiofa felicitas, by changing circumftances 
and the names of perfons and places, to make many a bon 
mot appear his own—fometimes indeed an impertinent fellow 
wou'd thunder out I think, Mr. Avu-Spice, I have 
“ read fomething like that in Jot Mitier.”—* That 
‘© may be (he wou’d reply) I may ftumble upon a thing, 
*¢ which has deen faid by a better man, but as for the book, 
“¢ you mention, I never fo much as faw it”—-This was 
enough again—and was attended with the old chorus— 
vaft fellow! furprizing genius, &c. &c. &c. 

La Among 
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Among the innumerable things our hero underftood 
there was nothing on which he valued himfelf more, 
than his {kill in agriculture-——One day a very fenfible 
farmer came to college to pay him fome rents. He made 
the countryman dine in his chamber with him, and after a 
flight repaft, (for heartinefs and generofity were by no 
means among the virtues of the univerfally accomplifhed 
Mr. Att-Spice) he defired a particular account of the ftate 
of the farm, why this clofe was fallow, and another was 
fown with wheat? The old mangave him avery intelligible, 
tho’ unornamented, account of every thing; explained 
why this was done, and why that omitted, by arguments 
drawn from the uncorrupted fountains of truth and nature, 
and confirmed by the experience of upwards of fifty 
years—Mr. Ati-SpicE took every thing minutely down 
in his pocket-book-~for he was determined to fhow away 
with his fkill in agriculture on the morrow, which was to 
be a feaft day, and on which a great deal of company was 
expected. Accordingly, next day after the removal of the 
cloath, and the guefts were pretty well fettled at their glaf- 
fes, he broke out in the following words, ‘ I have long 
“< ftudied the works of Cato, CoLUMELLA, VARRO, and 
‘¢ VirGit, on that moft amiable, ancient, pleafant and 
“¢ profitable ftudy of agriculture.—Y efterday I wasdetermin- 
“‘ed to try an experiment with myfelf, whether I could 
“¢ reduce my theory to any fort of practice.—An honeft fel- 
“¢ low came to pay me a year’s rent.—I examined into the 
“¢ particular condition of the foil of all his felds—he an- 
“ fwered me very exactly —Why then (fays I) if circum- 
“¢ flances are as you tell me, fuch a field muft be plowed 
‘< and limed, another lie fallow two years, in a third you 
«¢ had better cut turf, and a fourth muft be fowh with tur- 
“ nips. The farmer jumpt out. of his chair, and after 
s¢ having made fome dumb fhews of amazerient,—Z—ds, 
“¢ fays he, maiter, thofe are the very things I have done 
“to them.”——--— ia 


Here 
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Here ended he, and here (for this bout) end I; ima- 
gining my reader is by this time heartily fick of Mr. Att- 
Spice, if he is not, I am, 


Witnefs my hand, 


Cuimazricus CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


The Dy1nG Apvice of a Great May, 


The late Lord Prefident of SCOTLAND. 


WILL conclude with that, which is the moft impor- 
I tant of all other things, and which alone will carry every 
thing elfe along with it; which is to recommend, in the 
moft folemn and ferious manner, the ftudy and practice of 
religion to all forts of men, as that which is both the light 
of the world and the falt of the earth. Nothing does fo 
open our faculties, and compofe and dire&t the whole man, 
as an inward fenfe of God, of his authority over us, of the 
laws he has fet us, of his eye ever upon us, of his hearing 
our prayers, aflifting our endeavours, watching over our con- 
cerns, ‘and of his being to judge and reward or punifh us in 
another ftate, according to what we do in this. Nothing 
will give a man fuch a deteftation of fin, and fuch a fenfe of 
the goodnefs of God, and of our obligations to holinefs, as 
a right underftanding, and a firm belief of the chriftian reli- 
gion ; nothing can give 'a man fo calm a peace within, and 
fuch a firm fecurity againft all fears and dangers without, as 
the belief of a kind and wife providence, and of a future ftate. 
An integrity of heart gives a man Courage, and a confidence’ 
that cannot be fhaken. A mans fure that by living accord- 
ing to the rules of religion he becomes the wifeft, the beft, 
and happieft creature that he is capable of being. Honeft 
induftry, the employing his time well, and a conftant fo- 
= * an enue Ppunty and mae with a quiet fere+ 


nity 
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‘nity, are the beft prefervers of life and health; fo that take 
aman as a fingle individual, religion is his guard, his per- 
fe&tion, his beauty and his glory; this will make him the 
light of the world, fhining brightly, and enlightning many 
round about him. 

Thus religion, if truly received, and fincerely adhered to, 
would prove the greateft of all bleffings to a nation. But 
by religion [underftand fomething more, than the receiving 
fome doétrines, tho’ ever fo true, or the profeffing them, and 
engaging to fupport them, not without zeal and eagernefs. 
What fignify the beft doétrines, if men do not live fuitably 
to them; if they have not a due influence upon theirthoughts, 
their principles, and their lives? Men of bad lives with 
found opinions are felf condemned, and lie under a highly 
aggravated guilt ; nor will the heat of any party, arifing out 
of intereft, and managed with fury and violence, compen- 
fate for the ill lives of fuch falfe pretenders to zeal, 
while they are a difgrace to that which they profefs, and 
feem fo hot for. By religion I do not mean an outward 
compliance with forms and cuftoms, in going to church, to 
prayers, to fermons, and to facraments, with an external 
fhew of devotion; or, which is more, with fome inward 
forced good thoughts, in which many fatisfy themfelves, 
while this has no vifible effect on their lives, nor any inward 
force to fubdue and rectify their appetites, paflions, and fe- 
cret defigns. Thofe cuftomary performances, how good and 
ufeful foever, when well underftood and rightly directed, 
are of little value, when men reft on them, and think that 
becaufe they do them, they haye therefore acquitted them- 
felyes of their duty, tho’ they continue ftill proud, covetous, 
full of deceit, envy, and malice: even fecret prayer, the moft 
effectual means, is defigned for a higher end, which is to 
poflefs our minds with fuch a conftant and prefent fenfe of 
divine truths, as may make thefe live in us, and govern us ; 
and to draw down fuch affiftances, as may exalt and fanctify 
our natures. 


So 
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So that by religion I mean fuch a fenfe of divine truth, as 
enters into a man, and becomes a fpring of a new nature 
within him ; reforming his thoughts and defigns, purifying 
his heart, fanétifying him, and governing his whole de- 
portment, his words as well as his actions; convincing him, 
that it is not enough not to be fcandaloufly vicious, or to be 
innocent in his converfation, but that he mutt be entirely, 
uniformly, and conftantly pure and virtuous ; animating hint 
with zeal to be ftill better and better, more eminently good, 
and exemplary, ufing prayers and all outward devotions as 
folemn acts, teftifying what he is inwardly and at the heart, 
and as methods inftituted by God, to be ftill advancing in 
the ufe of them further and further into a more refined and 
fpiritual fenfe of divine matters. This is true religion, 
which is the perfection of human nature, and the joy and de- 
light of every one, that feels it active and ftrong within him. 
*Tis true, this is not arrived at all at once; and it will 
have an unhappy allay, hanging long even about a good 
man. Butas thofe ill mixtures are the perpetual grief of 
his foul, fo it is his chief care to watch over and to mortify 
them. He will be in a continual progrefs ftill gaining ground 
upon himfelf; and as he attains to a degree of purity, he will 
find aflame of life and joy growing upon him. Of this I 
write with the greater concern and emotion, becaufe I have 
felt this the true and indeed the only joy, which runs thro’ 
a man’s heart and life: it is that which has been for many 
years my greateft fupport; I rejoice daily init; I feet from 
it the carneft of that fupreme joy which I pant and long for : 
I am fure there is nothing elfe can afford any true and com- 
plete happinefs. I have, confidering my fphere, feena great 
deal of all that is fhining or tempting in this world; the plea- 
fures of fenfe I did foon naufeate ; intrigues of ftate and the 
condu&t of affairs have fomething in them that is more fpe- 
cious ; and I was for fome years deeply immerfed in thefe, 
but fill with hopes of reforming the world, and of making 
mankind 
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mankind wifer and better: but I have found, that what is 
crooked cannot be made ftrait: I acquainted myfelf with 
knowledge and learning, and that in a great variety, and 
with more compafs than depth: but tho’ wifdom excelleth 
folly as much as light does darknefs, yet as it is a fore tra- 
vel, it is fo very defective, that what is wanting to com- 
plete it can never be acquired. I have feen that two are 
better then one, and that a threefold cord is not eafily brok- 
en, and have therefore cultivated friendfhip with much zeal 
and difinterefted tendernefs; but I have found this alfo vanity 
and vexation of fpirit, tho’ it be of the beft and nobleft fort. 

So that, upon great and long experience, I could enlarge 
upon the preachers text, vanity of vanities, all is vanity; 
but I muft conclude with him, fear Gop and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the all of man, the whole both of his 
duty, and of his happinefs. I do therefore end all in the 
words of Davin, of thetruth of which, upon great experience 
and long obfervation, I am fo fully aflured, that I leave 
thefe as my laft words to pofterity : Come, ye children, hearken 
unto me: I will teach you the fear of the Lord. What man is 
he that defireth life, and loveth many days, that he may fee good ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from {peaking guile. De- 
part from evil, and do good; feek peace, and purfue it. The eyes 
of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are open to their 
cry. The face of the Lord is againft them that do evil, te 
cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. The righteous 
cry, and the Lord heareth, and delivereth them out of all 
their troubles. The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart ; and faveth fuch as are of a contrite fpirit. 
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The following letter was wrote by Mr. App1son, pro- 
bably at Rome, to Montacue, Efg; member of 
parliament for Peterborough in Northamptonfhire. The ori- 
ginal is now in the hands of Mr. Gzorce Batiarp, of 
Magd. Coll. Oxon. 


Dear Sir, 
I Hope this will find you fafe at Geneva; and that the ad- 
venture of the rivulet, which you have fo well celebrated 
in your laft, has bin the worft you have met with in your 
journey thither. I can’t but envy your being among the 
Alps, where you may fee froft and fnow in the dog-days. 
We are here quite burnt up, and are at leaft ten degrees 
nearer the fun than when you left us. Iam very well fa- 
tisfied "twas in Augu/t, that VIRGIL wrote his O quis me 
gelidis fub mantibus Hami &c. Our days at prefent, like 
thofe in the firft chapter of Genefis, confift only of the even- 
ing and the morning ; for the Roman noons are as filent as the 
mid-nights of other countrys. But among all thefe incon- 
veniencys, the greateft I fuffer is from your departure, 
which is more afflicting to me than the Canicule. I am 
forc’d, for want of better company, to converfe moftly with 
pictures, ftatues, and medals : for, you muft know, I deal 
very much in ancient coins ; and can count out a fum in 
fefterces, with as much eafe as in pounds fterling. I ama 
great critic in ruft, and can tell you the age of it at firft 
fight. Iam only in fome danger of lofing my acquaintance 
with our English money; for at prefent I am much more 
ufed to the Roman. If you glean up any of our country 
news, be fo kind as forward it this way. Pray give Mr. 
DasHwoon’s and my very humble fervice to Sir THomas 
ALsTon, and accept of the fame your felf from, 
Dear Sir, 
Aug. 7. Your moft affeQionate humble fervant, 
J. ADDISON. 
My Lord Bernarp, &c. give their humble fervice. 
Vol. Il. Numb. II. M 
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The Conression of Mr. HAM BDEN. 


Communicated by a Gentleman of All-Souls Coll. Oxon. 


WAVING been long under God's affli@ting hand, in a 
moft eminent manner, I think-myfelf obliged to exa- 
mine my confcience, concePning the caufes for which it has 
pleafed his divine wifdom to infli& fo many fignal judg- 
ments upon me, for fome years laft paft. And I do freely 
eonfefs, that among many other heinous fins, whereof I 
am guilty, there is one efpecially, which caufes me great 
trouble, and to which I was principally drawn by that vani- 
ty and defire of vain glory, which is fo natural to the cor- 
rupt hearts of men. 

The particular is this ;—that notwithftanding my edu- 
cation, which was very pious and religious, and the know- 
ledge I had of the certainty of the truths of the chriftian re- 
ligion, yet to obtain the reputation of wit and learning, 
which are fo much efteemed in the world, I was fo un- 
happy as to engage my felf in the fentiments and principles 
of the author of the Critical Hiftory of the Old Tefta- 
ment; which yet I plainly perceived did direétly tend to 
yverthrow all the belief which chriftians have of the truth 
and authority of the Holy Scriptures, under pretence ef giv- 
ing a great authority to tradition; which afterwards is eafily 
turned and accommodated, as beft fuits the intereft of thofe 
who take upon them to cry it up. 

I do likewife acknowledge, that tho’ I had but very weak 
arguments to fupport my libertine opinions, and fuch as I be- 
lieve I could have cafily anfwered, and as could not make 
any impreffion but upon thofe who are willing to caft off the 
yoke of their duty, and the obligations we are all under 
to live in the fear of God; yet I was fo rafh and foolifh as 
to pretend I thought there was great ftrength in them, 
when I infinuated, rather than epened them to fome of 
my familiar acquaintance. AndI am afraid I have contri- 

buted 
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buted thereby to caft fome of them into opinions, and 
perhaps practices, contrary both to the truth and com- 
mandments of the chriftian religion. 

I do acknowledge, that having difcourfed freely with 
the author of the Critical Hiftory, and having heard from 
his-own mouth, that he allowed yet lefs (encore moins) the 
authority of the New Teftament, than that of the Old, 
which fhould naturally have obliged me to avoid all com- 
munication with him, yet I furnifhed him with money to 
execute a defign which he had framed of a Critical Polyglot 
Bible ; which, after the declaration he had made to me, 
I think I ought to have confidered as a defign which tended 
to deftroy the certainty of the books of the New Tefta- 
ment as well as the Old. I believe this project of a Poly- 
glot Bible, was innocent enough in itfelf, and might 
have been likewife confiderably ufeful, in the manner a- 
greed between Father Simon, a friend of mine, and my 
felf. But however that may be, I cannot forgive my felf, 
after what I knew of that Father’s opinion, concerning 
the authority of the Scripture, for embarking my felf with 
a man who had fo plainly declared his thoughts to me in 
that matter. And fo much the rather, becaufe, upon con- 
fideration, I fee well enough how the execution of this defign 
would have increafed in me thofe loofe principles, which I 
had already received from reading the Critical Hiftory. 

This confeffion I make with all poffible fincerity, and ‘ 
with much grief for having offended God by fo great a fin, 
for which I heartily beg pardon of him; and I do ear- 
neftly befeech all thofe that may, to any degree, have 
been feduced either by my difcourfes or example, that they 
would ferioufly reflect upon the danger they are in, that 
they may be delivered from it in time, and from fuch judg- 
ments of God as he has been pleas’d to lay upon me. 

This confeffion I have written and figned with my own 
hand, to the end, that if I fhould die before I can fpeak 
with thofe whom I have perverted by my example, they 
M 2 / may 
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may return to themfelves and to God, as I do by this fo- 
Jemn proteftation, which I make to them, that the opini- 
ons which I have taught them, were nothing but the effect 
of my pride and vanity, which I unfeignedly condemn, de- 
figning to live and die in thofe laid down in the Scriptures. 


April 5. 1688. Jj. HAMBDEN. 


This paper was inclofed in another, on the back fide whereof 
was written as follows. 


There is a paper herein inclofed, which Mr. ALL1x 
brought me, April 25. 1688. from Mr. J. HAMBDEN ; 
which, if I die, I defire and charge my executors to deli- 
ver, as it is thus fealed up, without looking into it, unto 
the faid Mr. J. HAmgpeEn, or his father, if alive, or to 
fome of his neareft and beft relations and friends. 


SIMON. PATRICK, Bp. Eh. 


Which wrapper was inclofed in another, upon which 
was written, 


This paper was left in my hands by Dr. Atiix, 
Sept. 21. 16g0. If I die, this is to charge my execu- 
tors to deliver it as it is, into the hands of the faid Dr. 
ALuix, or to fuch perfon as he fhall appoint, under his 
hand, and by no means to open the fame. 


RICH. KIDDER. 








ie 
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To the STUDEN T. 


SIR, ‘ey Coll. Cam. Nov. 24. 1750. 
Am 4 new correfpondent : if you approve of the under= 
written, be fo good as to infert ‘it im -your next num- 

ber. E-am, fir, 





Your humble fervrant, and admirer. 


ESSAY I. 


Somnia narras, 
Que moveant animum. Mart. Lib. vii. Ep. 53. 


S I was fet in my great chair the other night: aficer 
A reading Lucran’s Audction of Lives, with the wit of 
which I was not a little diverted, in the midft of a trains of 
thought I infenfibly fell afleep, when fancy prefented to me 
the following vifion. 

Methought there was a general auétion proclaim’d, a large 
room chofen, and an aerial audtioneer prefented himfelf to 
fell furniture for the mind of every fort. 

The firft thing he expos’d to fale was vice, but the ::om- 
pany being well furnifh'd-with that commodity, none was 
bought. 

He then put up virtue; and, after having according tp cuf- 
tom enlarg’d upon its excellencies, immediately a confus’d 
murmur ran thro’ the room. Every one admir’d the beauties 
of it, and recommended it to his friend, as exceeding; ufeful 
and neceflary; but ftill Iwas furpriz’d, that, amidft fuch gene- 
ral admiration, no body bid for it. At laft a feeble /queaking 
voice offer'd a large price ; I enquir’d who it was, and found 
it to be an old finner of fourfcore. As nobody bid more, he 
carry’d it off; but as he was fo exceeding ill and weak, it 
was not likely he liv’d to make ufe of it. 

Good fenfe was the next expos’d to fale. I expeéted that 
would have been immediately contended for, as I. knevy it 
yyas 
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was fcarce; but I was miftaken. While I was wonder- 
ing at this univerfal filence (—my candid reader knows what 
he muft attribute it to—) I faw acertain author, furrounded 
by his friends, who were perfuading him to get it; he look’d 
angry at their follicitations, but to get. rid of ’em: offer'd:a 
fum for it, with fuch an air however, as fhew’d he thought 
his money thrown away in a needlefs purchafe.———It .was 
his without contention ; but I was extremely delighted (nor 
was I the only one) with the confequence: for he had no 
fooner got good fenfe into his poffeffion, than he look’d like 
ene amaz'd, and immediately running up to a fire that was 
in the room, pull’d out a large bundle of papers, and threw 
them into it. As they lay thers, I cou’d plainly fee what they 
were, but I beg.to be excus’d difcovering any more’of ’em 
than that in one leaf I faw the wordsGrusstREETCRITIC, 
in capitals. When they were confumed, he look’d very. well 
pleas’d, and vow’d he wou’d never fet pen to paper again. 

Modefty came next, and I was pleas’d to fee a young officer 
purchafe it, and immediately retire with a becoming bluth 
upon his countenance. 

An athei/? {fet up a loud laugh at religion appearing next ; 
but bid for it, becaufe, as he faid, he was refolved to ex- 
pofe the phantom to, the world... As the auctioneer deliver’d 
her to him, feeing him furpriz’d at her extraordinary beauty, 
he aflur’d him, that a few hours ferious converfation and in- 
timate acquaintance with her, wou’d make him relinquifh 
his ill opinion, and fix him one of her great admirers. 

At fight of heathen morality, which was next put up, all 
the company feem’d to admire her fize, her majeftic port, 
and an air of folemn grandeur, that feem’d fettled in her coun- 
tenance; fhe look’d with great dignity, and appear’d to 
view the world with a contempt, which yet methought, did 
not appear real. However fo generally was fhe admir’d, that 
many bid largely for her; but one man I obferv’d feem’d re- 

-folv’d upon the purchafe. Upon enquiry who he was, I was 
inform’d he went by the name of Philfopher Square; he at 
laft 
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laft obtain’d her, and went eagerly to grafp his prize, as he 
thought, when, behold ! Fruftra comprenfa manus effugit 
imago, fhe eluded his grafp and difcover’d herfelf to be no- 
thing but an airy phantom. 

Our auctioneer immediately produc’d chriftian morality, 
and if the company was delighted with the fight of the 
above-mention’d phantom, with this angelic appearance 
they were ravifh’d ; love, compaflion, mercy, and a thou- 
fand beauties bloom’d on her looks, and beam’d from every 
heaven-form’d feature——-Whiile we were taken up in ad- 
miring this heavenly maid, the auctioneer prefented her 
to the company voluntarily, with an affurance that the 
great God of heaven and earth had fent that glorious Being, 
to inform our minds, to rectify our paffions, and to make 
us capable of an eternity of happinefs. 

After many more which I have forgot, philofophy was pro- 
pos’d to fale; fhe had an agreeable afpeét and feem’d worth 
obtaining. A ferious grave man bought her, and went to 
take her, when, to the great furprize of us all, fhe /Zipt 
from him, and fled with incredible fwiftnefs. The purchafer, 
unwilling to lofe his prize, purfued, and we foon loft fight 
of’em; but the auctioneer affur'd us ’twou’d be impofiible 
for him to overtake, or even long to keep her in fight. 

Upon this he offer’d real wi/dom. A modeft-looking youth 
feem’d greatly enamour’d of her, and obtain’d her; upon his 
receiving her, fhe prefented him with a label, on which was 
this infcription. 


— — — not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfcure and fubtile ; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wifdom, what is more is fumes 
Or emptinefs, or fond impertirence ; 
And renders us in things that nore concern 
Inpractisd, unprepar'd, and ftill to feek. : 
Many 
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Many other things of this fort were difpos’d of, when on 
a fudden a /ittle cafe was difcover’d, which when open’d 
prov’d to be a dibrary confifting of but few books, at the 
head of which was the Bzble.—I am before a chriftian com- 
pany fays the auctioneer, fo I need not recommend this di- 
vine book.—Here are fome treatifes of morality too, felect- 
ed from the multitude that are written more to fhew the 
parts of the author, than to inform the mind of the reader. 
For books of entertainment and improvement united, con- 
tinues he, the Speéfators are firft to be recommended, here 
they are,—and lifted em to view.—Here too is the beautiful 
Clarifja, and the almoft equally agreeable Foundling ; I add 
befides, fays he, a little monthly performance, entituled, 
The StruDENT. 

T cou’d with pleafure have feen his further furniture for the 
mind produc’d; but here unluckily I nodded, and dropt my 
Lucian out of my hand, and the fall of it awoke me. 


An Effay on CONTENTMENT 77 PROSPERITY. 


—-——— Laudet diverfa _fequentes. 


HERE are very few queftions which have more 
a. puzzled philofophers, than one in particular relating 
to the regimen of ourfelves in profperity and adverfity. The 
conteft was never finally determined, whether it was the 


greater bravery to moderate ourfelves in pleaty, or to bear 
up with conftancy under the preflure of want. The difpute, 
I think, is not very material ; but the neceffity of content- 
ment appears manifeftly from both fides, in order to enjoy 
any felicity in either condition. 

Murmuring and complaint generally proceed from the 
difference of mens fituation in life. The /ordid are appre- 
henfive they fhall never have enough ; and the profu/e want 
more to animate their extravagance. They who have but 
{mall fortunes can’t relifh the fcantinefs of moderation ; 

grandeur 
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grandeur and gaiety don’t always fit eafy on the wealthy, 
and the neceffitous are diffatisfy’d that they are expofed to 
the feverity of nothing. 

A ftrange variety of paffions thus daily diftract the human 
mind, and for want of knowing how to be eafy, too many 
make themfelves miferable. But all thefe repinings are in 
reality criminal: man is properly his own tormenter; he 
difquiets himfelf in vain, and by neglecting the obfetvation 
of one eafy virtue he, never taftes the fruit of genuine con- 
tentment.—To regulate our defires and limit our pleafures 
is what I mean by contentment in a plentiful condition. A 
ftate which requires great circum{pection to keep the paffions 
from running into excefs! 

Profperity is a trying and dangerous ftate, in which, as 
we exercife our judgment, we fhall difplay either the great- 
eft folly, or the moft exemplary wifdom. Good fortune is 
apt to delude us with its fmiles, and ftrangle us in its em- 
braces. It unbends the mind, and flackens the powers of it ; 
and, by a fradulent gratification of fenfe, it infenfibly fteals 
away the ufe of our reafon. Many have ftood inflexible un- 
der the fhock of poverty, who have afterwards fell a facrifice 
in a plentiful fortune. 

Flattery frequently prevails, when blows are ineffectual ; 
and temptations to a fatal fecurity are too prevalent, when 
the mind is lull’d into carelefnefs and neglect. We appre- 
hend no difficulty, becaufe we feel none; and we promife 
ourfelves fafety, becaufe a treacherous confidence blinds us 
to our danger. 

But when fortune fimiles, let us rouze up our circumfpedti- 
on. Our paffions then require a tight rein, leaft our acti- 
ons fhould hurry us into infolence and prefumption. Con- 
fidence in our pofleffions is too apt to obliterate the remem- 
brance of duty, and too great an opinion of our own merit 
fometimes creates a forgetfulnefs of our dependence on God. 


The defires, it is plain, have a tendency to violence ; 
and an eafy affluence, inftead of fatisfying, pufhes them on 
Numb. TL, Vol. I. N to 
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further gratification. When the heart is thus enlarged, and 
the fpirits too volatile, we are naturally inclined to embark 
in new undertakings: we are infenfible of any difficulties 
which fhould ftop us in our career, and, for want of proper 
reftraint, our defires hurry us into extravagance, which fel- 
dom ends in any thing but ruin. 

Thus fallen from the fummit of grandeur, we fhall become 
the objects of {corn and contempt. Whilft our fields ftood 
thick with corn, and our garners abounded with all man- 
ner of ftore, the fycophants were ready to attend our tables, 
din our ears with compliment, and try to perfuade us that 
we were more than men: but no fooner is the fcene chang- 
ed, and a fad alteration appears in our circuniftances, than 
thefe infamous animals all vanifh, and (like vermin which 
fly from a tottering houfe) forfake and vilify us in our mis- 
fortunes, 

The virtue of contentment in the midft of profperity 
feems in this point very neceflary, as it tends to preferve a 
good fortune in hand, and to prevent a fhame which muft 
be grating on the lofs of it. A ftri¢t vigilance would keep 
paffion within due bounds. Our fall! from an elevated ftati- 
on might be prevented by an evennefs of temper, and a pro- 
per circumfpeCtion ; but for want of it our misfortune will 
be reflected on with remorfe, and the invidious will rejoice, 
and perfecute us with feverity. In fhort, let us embrace 
contentment, as a moft amiable virtue; and reftrain our paf- 
fions, as moft conducive to our temporal as well as our eter- 
nal welfere. Then we fhall relidh our enjoyments without 
furfeiting, and havea true tafle of the delights of life, with- 
out neglecting the duties ‘of chriftianity. 


f Yo be continued under Adverfity ] 


Critical 
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Critical Obfervations upon the Song of DEBORAH, 


Res antique laudis & artis 
Ingredior fanétos aufus recludere fontes. 


( Continued from Number II. ) 


HE divine writer, in the four preceding verfes, (being 

interrupted by admiration and gratitude) had, by a 
beautiful irregularity, fled from her fubject, and feem’d in a 
manner to have loft fight of it. She now returns to the 
narration, in which fhe commends thofe tribes who affifted 
in the caufe of IsRAEL, and rebukes thofe who thro’ def- 
pair of fuccefs fat idly at home. 

13. Zhen he made him that remaineth have dominion over 
the nobles among the people: the Lorp made me have dominion 
over the mighty. 

14. Out of Ephraim was there a root of them againft Ama- 
leck; after thee, Benjamin, among thy people: out of Machir 
came down governours, and out of Zebulun they that handle the 
pen of the writer. 

15. And the princes of Iffachar were with Deborah: even 
Ijjachar, and alfo Barak, he was fent on foot into the valley : 
for the divifions of Reuben there were great thoughts of heart. 

16. Why absdeft thou among the foeepfolds, to hear the bleat- 
ings of the flocks? for the divifions of Reuben there were 
great fearchings of heart. 

17. Gilead abode beyond fardan: and why did Dan remain 
in fhips? Afber continued on the fea-fhore, and abode in his 
breaches. 

18. Zebulun and Naphthali were a people that jeoparded their 
hives unto the death, in the high places of the field. 

The facred author, in order to give greater fpirit and paf- 
fion to this narration, employs the livelieft tropes and figures, 
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and moft affeéting turns. Lonoinus fays, There is nothing 
moves fo effectually as an affemblage of figures; and Mr. SMiTH, 
in his notes to his ingenious traflation, obferves, that the 
fong of DeBoraH is an inftance of this. There is fearce a 
thought that is not figur’d, fcarce a figure that is not beauti- 
ful. In thefe verfes we have the metaphor, the apoftrophe, 
the interrogation and repetition. The apoftrophe to God 
in the 14th verfe is a moft delicate and affecting turn, to en- 
gage God inthe caufe of IsRart ; and the more beautiful 
in {peaking of the tribe of BENyAmin, which was the leaft 
of all: after thee, Benjamin, among thy people. ‘The tribe of 
BENJAMIN, inconfiderable as it was, was not afraid to en- 
danger itfelf for thee, O God, and the people which thou 
haft chofen to ferve thee. By this way of fpeaking, fhe 
very artfully makes the caufe of IsRAEL the caufe of religion, 
and God himfelf. The latter part of the next verfe feems 
fomewhat obfcure ; the meaning of which is, the tribes there 
mentioned were in defpair ; for many when they heard that 
Jasin had 900 armed chariots, were fo terrified, that, 
they, thro’ defpair of relief, were preparing to tranfport 
themfelves into another country, and neglected to defend 
their own. From this Desoran takes occafion, by a beau- 
tiful apoftrophe, to rebuke IssacHAR among the reft for his 
idlenefs. This anfwers to the character given of him in 
Genefis x\ix verfe 14, Iffachar is a ftrong afs, couching down 
between two burdens. She rebukes fome other tribes, and 
paffes an encomium on ZEBULUN and NaPHTHALI. Then 
fhe confirms the juftnefs of her praife, by fhewing the ap- 
probation of God, fo plainly fignified by his miraculous 
mercies to them, and his curfe on thofe who affifted not 
their brethren. 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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On MATRIMONIAL QUARRELS, 


Felices ter S amphius, 

Ques irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulfos querimoniis 

Suprema citins folvet amor die. “Hor. 


7y7Amily divifions frequently fpring from very immaterial 
KF accidents, which gather ftrength by repetition, till 
they are augmented in fo formidable a manner, as to {weep 
before them all the domeftic virtues, and abolifh all-the 
amiable tendernefs, for which woman was originally intend- 
ed by the divine creator. I have been a frequent fpedtator 
of fuch fcenes of infelicity. Where I was in moft expeéta- 
tion of finding the celeftial feeds of connubial happinefs 
flourifhing in exquifite beauty, there havel been the moft dif- 
appointed. Inftead of beholding a paradife, I have found noth- 
ing but a garden of noxious weeds ; which occafions me to 
publifh the following obfervations. For thefe may be 
of utility to fociety, as, by holding up the mirrour to the 
view of inadvertency, they may affright her with her own 
deformity. 

Lorenzo and VioLeTTA have been married upwards 
of three years: they were equally matched, both in refpeéct 
of fortune and age; the one being fufficiently affluent for 
the purchafe, and the other for the enjoyment of the plea- 
fures of life. For fome time, after the celebration of their 
nuptials, they entertained a reciprocal affeGtion. She was 
all fondnefs, he all indulgence. But their intimacy, in- 
ftead of increafing, diminifhed their mutual regard. Her 
beauty, the more it was familiar to his eye, grew the lef 
attractive to his heart; and his converfation grew lefs en- 
gaging, the more fhe partook of the natural levity of her 
fex. He renewed his bacchanalian acquaintance; fhe found 
more pleafure in difcharging her vifits, than her domeftic 


offices: 
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offices, In fine, both became difintentionally indifferent: their 
meals were irregular ; their converfation little; till, at laft, 
their affection feem’d dwindled away to nothing but a cere- 
monial complaifance. 

Nature was foon more predominant than the ties of gen- 
tility, or the rules of decency. Their tempers were perpe- 
petually burfting from the formality of referve: trivial acci- 
dents gave alternate uneafinefs to one or the other ; which 
were productive of fuch difputes as often terminated in a 
fhynefs for two or three days together. Tho’ they were 
both fo far eftranged from the lambent flame of love, yet 
their difagreement frequently exhibited a conviction of 
their honefty, by a reconciliation which juft ferv’d to blow 
up the dormant embers of affe€tion; tho’ ftill they were 
continually manifefting the difference of their tempers. 
They were both haftily paffionate ; he was fometimes fur- 
lily ill-natured, while fhe was too apt to conceive what 
he never intended. They were both fenfible of their folly, 
yet they ftill perfifted in their obftinacy: if he fpoke 
warm, fhe reddened with the glow of anger; if he was 
defirous of tranquility, fhe grew turbulent. The vanity 
of pedigree and the oftentation of fortune were often 
bandied backwards and forwards; this ufhered in inde- 
cency from him, and left her.abandoned to a mifguided 
paffion. 

Reiterated quarrels aggravated their imprudence : he fre- 
quently fwore, fhe railed; and blows enfued. She felt the 
effeéts of his violence, he bore the marks of her fury. 
When their paffion abated, fhe fat penfively venting the 
gufhing forrows from her eyes ; he grew mollified, and, 
after innumerable carefies, re-compofed her agitated fpirits. 
The quarrel renewed their tendernefs ; they gently upbraid- 
ed themfelves, confeffed their folly, refolved to oppofe the 
excurfions of paffion, and for fome time lived with all the 
appearance of a durable felicity. But when paffion has 


ence got the head, reafon vainly attempts to guide the 
rein, 
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rein. Tho’ Lorenzo and VioLeEra, on the repetition 
of every quarrel, became fenfible of their fmothered affec- 
tion, yet they never endeavoured to light up the extin- 
guifh’d lamp of Hymen. ‘They continued their intempe- 
rate fallies, and were at laft fo habituated to fuch an igno- 
minious cuftom, as to give an unbounded loofe to their 
paffion before company, till they are now become the de- 
rifion of all their acquaintance. 

As I have a regard for Lorenzo, I have taken an op- 
portunity of expatiating with him upon his indifcretion: 
he acknowledges his imprudence, profefles the ftrongeft af- 
fetion for his wife, and folemnly avows his fidelity to the 
nuptial bed. Wr1oLeTRa is alfo fenfible of her erroneous 
behaviour, efteems her hufband, and wears the throne of 
chaftity on her brow. They are equally confcious of their 
fault, are equally forry for it, and feem equally defirous of 
of correcting it: but they are fo abfolutely devoted to the 
ftorms of paffion, as to be equally incapable of executing 
thofe falutary refolutions, which they are thoroughly fenfible 
can alone give pleafure to the bridal bed, happinefs to the 
prime of life, and comfort to the declenfion of age. 

What a melancholy reflection is this! That two per- 
fons, once united by the filken band of love, fhould fo dif- 
own its empire, for the gratification of fome ridiculous hu- 
mour, is moft aftonifhing! That two perfons, who could 
fo eafily enjoy the beatitudes of life, fhould fo voluntarily 
banifh themfelves from the flowery road of happinefs, is 
amazing! But their conduct ferves only to evince this gol- 
den maxim, “¢ That reafon is the beft gift of nature ;” for 
without her facred influence, menarchs in their palaces are 
lefs happy than peafants in their cottages. 
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On ACADEMICAL GALLANTRY. 


. tien receiv’'d a commiffion from my brother, to 
act in the capacity of a FEMALE StupEnT, I fhall 
from time to time take notice of thofe things which properly 
fall under my cognizance. I muft therefore admonifh the 
STREPHONS and the CuHLoEs of both Univerfities, to be 
very circumfpect in their behaviour; having ftation’d a fubal- 
tern at Oxford, to give me intelligence of what paffes there, 
whilft thofe of Cambridge are under my immediate infpec- 
tion. 

As Cuptp isa deity who is worfhiped in all places, we 
mutt not be furpriz’d to find his temples even in the feat of 
the Musrs, where Pattas forbids HyMEN to kindle his 
torch. Our venerable Cam can boaft many altars, on which 
his votaries facrifice ; and on the banks of Isis, a fuperb 
dome has lately been erected /acred to harmony and love. Nor 
is he here acknowledg’d only by gay youth, wilful ignorance, 
and giddy licentioufnefs, but even by proud pedantry and 
formal difcipline : nay, he can fometimes bend the ftubborn 
tempers of /fric? age, and four feverity. 

During my refidence in this Univerfity, I have expe- 
rienc’d almoft every fcene of academical gallantry. Indeed, 
the little deity I am {peaking of prevails rather over the 
eyes than the hearts of his worfhippers, and receives more 
external and publick, than fecret internal adoration. (As to 
the fhamelefs rites which /v/? adminiflers, far be it from me 
ever to affiit at them: and let the veil of /fyne/s ever hide 
them from the prying eyes of Procfor Curiosiry.) A 
walk, a concert, or a tea-table are almoft the only places 

confcious to their vows : happy is the fwain, if he can be 
feen with his miftrefS at a window, if he can have but a 
diftant feat by her at a mufick-meeting ; but he arrives at 
the furtimit of felicity, if he be admitted to dangle at her 
fide like a fhadow, and follow her about, like a tantany- 
pigs 
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pig, wherever fhe goes. Icannot perhaps give a better de- 
{cription of thefe gallants, than by exhibiting the portraits of 
fome of my own humble fervants ; which, during my long — 
reign of beauty, were perhaps as remarkable for their variety 
as their number. 
~ The firft, whofe regard I attra&ted, (as foon as I com- 
menc’d a toaft, and had the honour to have my name tor- 
_ tur’d in acroftics, and infcrib’d on benches, window-panes, 
and drinking-glaffes,) was the delicate Beau Blossom. He 
was the neateft, the genteeleft, or (in the mordern dialect) 
the jemmic/? of all our fellow-commoners., He was the very 
pink of courtefy, and the quinteflence of the mode : his drefs 
was fingularly nice, even to the plaiting of his filk gown, 
and cut of his band: then he had the prettie/? way of fpeak- 
ing, accompanied with the moft engaging je ne [cai quoi be- 
tween a fmile and a fimper, he, be. In one word, to fum 
up all his perfe&tions, he was the beft fiddle in the whole 
Univerfity. This indeed was his darling paffion: nature 
feem’d to have form’d him for the gratification of this one 
fenfe only: he was the foul of our mufick-meetings, and the 
glory of our organifts, chorifters, crotchet-rhongets, and 
catgut-retailers. Such was my lover; and, asI had a na- 
tural good ear, he undertook to inftru&t me on the fpinnet, 
which foon produc’d a concord in our affections. During 
our acquaintance, his chief bufinefs and delight was to rectify 
the diforder’d ftrings, to direct my artlefs fingers to their 
proper keys, and to initiate me in the noble myftery of the 
gamut. As] had a {mattering in poetry, I would frequently 
write amorettes, chanfonnettes, and fonatas in praife of my- 
felf, which my young OrPHEUS would fet to mufick, and 
hand about as his own. O with what raptures has he fung 
and play’d love to me! how often has he languifh’d in a 
fymphony, and dy’d away in a quaver! Indeed, I believe, 
I fhould certainly have been his Eurynice, if I had-not 
had two potent rivals—in himfelf and his fiddle-ftick. The 
firft he ador’d even to idolatry, the latter was his infepara- 
ble companion ; fo that one would imagine he found a 
Numb, II. Vol. II. O miftrefs 
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miftrefs in his mirrour, and that catgut were his dear heart- 
ftrings. However, an accident put an end to all my hopes; 
for this fon of CorELut broke his arm by a fall from his 
horfe, as he was riding poft merely to prefide at a petty 
concert of fcraping juftices and piping parfons. After this 
I never faw him more, but was inform’d, that his arm be- 
ing oblig’d to be cut off, he foon after died of the mortifica- 
tion, I mean the extreme mortification to think that 
the fineft hand in England was {poil’d by it. 

I next form’d an intimacy with honeft Tom Meccor. 
Tom had good parts, a ready wit, and found judgment : 
but he affected the chara¢ter of an humourift. To this he 
thought the beft qualification was aflurance, and the firft 
ftep towards it fingularity. Concluding that dirt was a 
fign of wit, Tom took as much pains to be flovenly, as my 
fiddling fellow-commoner did to be neat. He never wore 
garters, greas’d his cloaths on purpofe, tore his gown to 
to make it ragged, broke the board of his cap, and very 
often had but one lappet to his band. He feldom allow’d 
his hair to be comb’d, or his fhoes to be japann’d. He 
would put his fhirt on at bed time, becaufe he was afham’d 
to be caught in a clean one; and on fundays he was fure to 
be in a difhabille, becaufe every body elfe was dreft. Tho’ 
it was not then the fafhion (as it is now) to be blind, ‘Tom 
conftantly wore fpectacles, ftar’d at every girl he met, and 
did a thoufand ftrange things to appear particular; in all 
which he was protected by his very /ingular modefty, or (in 
other words) his invincible front of ever-durable brafs. 
He was hail fellow well met with all the townfmen in gene- 
ral, would {wig ale in a penny-pot-houfe with the loweft of 
the mob, and commit the moit extravagant actions under 
the notion of humour. If he got drunk, broke windows, 
laugh’d at the mayor, ridicul’d the aldermen, humbug’d the 
proctors, *twould be often pafs’d over ; ’twas his humour, 
and Tom was a well meaning good natur’d fellow. Ina 
word, his whole behaviour was fuch, that many who knew 
him not, imagin’d he was touch’d; and among the women 

he. 
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he was frequently mention’d by the name of mad Meccor. 
One would indeed think he did not much ftudy to pleafe the 
ladies: yet Tom was a man of univerfal gallantry ; and 
even in this he affe€ted humour. ”Twas the fame thing to 
Tom, whom he convers’d with; which evér came firftin 
his way, he paid his devoirs to; whether fhe happen’d to be 
a firft-rate beauty, or the homelieft dowdy; a coffee-houfe 
girl, or his bookfeller’s maid; a cook’s or a painter’s daughter: 
nay, I have heard him fay, there was nature in a cinder-wench. 
This odd compofition of a mortal, I muft confefs, I really 
lov’d; and, as he had no contemptible fortune, [ cou’d have 
been contented to have {pent my days with him: for, notwith- 
ftanding his queer appearance and behaviour, he was by na- 
ture fenfible, witty, generous, and polite; and had many 
good qualities, which he would exert at proper times. But 
poor Tom! his propenfity to humour at laft led him (con- 
trary to his inclinations) to engage in a party affair, which 
oblig’d him to leave college, and confequently made room in 
my affeGtions for, 

The rich, the noble, the polite Lord Vainry. He 
was the grandfon of a new-fangled peer, and inherited all 
the fenfe, all the tafte, all the virtue of his upftart anceftors. 
His lordfhip was too confcious of the intrinfick merit of his 
title, not to be furrounded by thofe vile academical parafites, 
call’d tuft-hunters :; the young ones would drink, game, in- 
trigue, take f{chemes, or do any thing with my Lord——at 
his Lordfhip’s expence: even the old fenior fellows (who, for- 
getting their mufhroom rife and native dunghills, lord it fo 
imperioufly over their juniors) would cringe, and fawn, and 
itoop to the meaneft offices, for the fake of a prefent dinner, 
or the profpect of future preferment. Nothing was heard but 
my Lord, and your Lordfhip: my Lord had the beft apart- 
ments, my Lord gave the beft entertainments, my Lord drank 
the beft claret, my Lord rode the beft horfe, my Lord had 
the beft tafte, the beft breeding, the beft every thing: for, 
within the Univerfity all excellencies are implied in the very 
name of Lord, As I was the reigning toaft when his 

O2 Lordthip 
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Lordfhip came to college, a perfonof his Lordfhip’s gallantry, 
to be fure, could not fail becoming my admirer: not that 
he was really capable of paffion, but as it foothed his vanity 
to be acquainted with the prettieft girl i in Cambridge. Pride 
I found was his foible, and therefore took care to feed it 
with the moft fulfome flattery. If his Lordfhip condefcended 
to appear with me in the walks, I was proud of his com- 
pany; if his Lordfhip would at any time lay afide his high 
dignity to vifit our humble roof, it was too great an honour; 
and my mother (who has fome art) was inceffantly preach- 
ing up the advantages of birth and quality and noble blood. 
Thus did I vainly imagine, that keeping at a diftance was 
the fure way to come to clofer terms with his Lordfhip. But 
my young nobleman was too violent to admit of delays; 
and before he had been a twelvemonth with us, through the 
inftigation and contrivance of a bofom friend, who was un- 
der fome engagements with the girl, my Lord fhew’d his 
tafte and defire to mend the breed, by marrying ——an inn- 
keeper’s daughter at New-market. 

Juft at this junture arrived to my relief the illuftrious 
Count BAGATELLE. He was the fon of a Spittal-Fields 
weaver ; who, defigning to make a bifhop of him, had fent 
him to ftudy for two years at Geneva, from whence he had 
made the tour of France and /ta/y, and return’d home to 
finifh his education at Cambridge. ‘The Count was tall, 
handfome, and—well limnb’d; active, vigorous, and cou- 
ragious: he had a foul as great as his body ; and, 
thought, had fome reafon to brag of his parts, tho’ his 
underftanding was of the moderate fize. As to his edu- 
cation in our foreign fifter-univerfity, he ow’d little to 
that, except a thorough contempt of his own country, 
and a noble diiregard for religion. He had improv’d in 
no fcience but es) amend “at was readier at a compli- 
ment than a fyllogifm : he knew very little of the Greek or 
Latin languages,—but he could talk French: he was a 
ftranger to Rome and Athens,--but he had feen Paris: hiftory 
he never pretended to,—but he could tell you the fecret 

amours 
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amours of fuch a Marquis, fuch a Comteffe: he fcarce un- 
derftood his mother-tongue,—but he could fhew you dillet- 
douxs, in broken Engli/b, from the moft brilliant belles in 
the court of Verfailles. His library was fmall, and con- 
tain’d only a few tomes of memoirs, romances, routes, and 
guides des etrangers ;—but what he moft valu’d was a ma- 
‘nufcript book of cookery, in Madame MainTENon’s own 
hand, with the original receipt for Selon-mon goit, (Anglicé 
Salomon-gundy) and the fame that the Count himfelf has 
fince communicated to Monfieur Cog. His wardrobe was 
elegantly furnifh’d, and could boaft a curiofity that might 
challenge a birth-day ; a fuit made by Monfieur Pe- 
TENLAIR, taylor to his moft Chriftian Majefty. His ar- 
moury confifted of an Italian ftilletto, two Dutch {nicker- 
{nees,a Turki/h carbine, a piftol tinder-box, and a Paris-hilt- 
ed fword with a right Spani/b blade. That blade, he has of- 
ten affur'd us, was ftain’d withthe bload of a German prince, 
kil’d ina fracas concerning a Venetian Bona Roba. The 
Count, you muft believe, was a profefs'd admirer of the 
fair-fex; and his del efprit, his air degageé, his politeffe 
endear’d him to us girls. The velvet-cap, the gold tuft, 
the damafk gown, all gave place to the Count’s humbler ha- 
bit of a penfioner. Thad the glory to be his favourite Cici/- 
bei,—and might have been his Femme,—but alas! among all 
his accomplifhments he wanted—he wanted—the one thing 
neceffary. Nature indeed had furnifh’d him with talents to 
adorn an eftate; but fortune, being blind, had not beftow’d 
one. ‘Thisat laft oblig’d him with relu€tance to fubmit to 
a a metamorphofis, which at once cut him off from his darlin 

divertiffements : his light frock and fhort bob were exchang’d 
for a grey coat and priate ; the polite count was funk in the 
grave divine ; and that tongue, which before entertain’d us 
at the tea-table, now inftructed us from the pulpit. By an 
eafy addrefs, and ready eclocution, be foon became the oracle 
of the canaille ; by his fly hypocritical demeanour, and well- 
tim’d pliability of tongue, he at length work’d his way 
through afuccefion of pre‘erments; aiid now fills, with al] 


the 
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the dignity of paunch, the firft ftall in * * * * * * Cathedral. 

Having been particular in my defcriptions hitherto, F 
fhall pafs over the reft of my gallants;——the carelefs Sir 
Cuar.es Easy, who play’d witha fan, took fnuff, and 
fipp’d tea with the beft grace imaginable; the prim Mr. 
SrarcH, who ftuck to me like a fnail to a honey-fuckle, 
and watch’d me like the dragon guardiug the He/perian 
fruit ;—and many others; together with all the inferiour 
infeé&ts, who buzz’d about, and wanton’d for a while in the 
fun-fhine of my favours, then flew off, and a frefh fwarm 
fucceeded. Atlength, perceiving my admirers‘to decreafe, 
I began to fear I had mifs’d my market . I therefore deter- 
min’d to lay hold of the firft opportunity that offer’d, and 
accordingly feiz’d a young frefhman, not fixteen, juft come 
out of the country, the hopeful heir of a ftingy old baronet. 
The aukward boy bumkin had fcarce ever feen a woman, 
except his mother, the maids, an old aunt or fo, and the 
curate his fchool-mafter’s wife. He therefore fell readily in- 
to my fnares: and, in lefs than a term after his matricula- 
tion, we fet out in a chaife together, in order to be privately 
married; but, thro’ the treachery of a fcout, were overtaken 
on the road by his tutor. I return’d in confufion to Cambridge; 
but my amorous booby was remanded to his native hills, there 
to follow foxes, and never more vex his brains with your 
logicks, vour heathen lingo, and your pot-hooks and hangers. 

It is then from this period, that I date my firft era of 
gallantry. As the affair got wind, and my charms grew 
every day lefs attracting, my young admirers fell off infenfi- 
bly, and a new fcene of love foon commenc’d ;—of which I 
muft defer the relation till the next opportunity. 


Cambridge, Dec. 3. 1750. The FEMALE STUDENT. 


P.S. By advices juft receiv'd from our Adjutant quarter'd at 
Oxford we learn, that there was an exceeding fplendid fhew of 
Conftellations at the la/? choral-night; that the Star-gazers were 
obferv'd to ply their Telefcopes much le/s fince the difappearing of 
ihe two Blazing-Comets; that VENUs then appear'd famewhat 
dim; but that all the other Planets were obferv'd te shine with 
more than ufual luftre, 
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To the Reverend and Learned Dr. WEBSTER, 


Occafioned by his Dialogues on ANGER and ForGIVENEsS. 


By Mr. SMART. 


I. 
y) W AS when th’ omnifcient creative pow’r 
Difplay’d his wonders by a mortal’s hand, 
And, delegated at th’ appointed hour, 
Great Mosgs led away his chofen band ; 
When Israet’s hoft, with all their ftores, 
Paft thro’ the ruby-tinétur’d cryftal fhores, 
The wildernefs of waters and of land: 
Then perfecution rag’d in heav’ns own caufe, 
And right on neighbouring kingdoms to infringe, 
Stri&t juftice for the breach of nature’s laws, 
Stri€t juftice, who's full-fifter to revenge : 
The legiflator held the fcythe of fate, 
Where’er his legions chanc’d to ftray, 
Death and deftruétion mark’d their bloody way ; 
Immoderate was their rage, for mortal was their hate. 


Il. 
But when the king of righteoufnefs arofe, 
And on th’ illumin’d Eaft ferenely {mil’d, 
He fhone with meekeft mercy on his foes 
Bright as the fun, but as the moon-beams mild ; 
From anger, fell revenge, and difcord free, 
He bad war's hellifh clangor ceafe, 
In paftoral fimplicity and peace, 
And fhew’d to men that face, which Moses could not fee. 


Well 
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Il, 
Well haft thou, Wesster, pictur'd chriftian love, 

And copied our great mafter’s fair defign, 

But livid Envy would the light remove, 

Or croud thy portrait in a nook malign——— 
The Mufe fhall hold it up to popular view—— 
Where the more candid and judicious few 

Shall think the bright original they fee, 

The likenefs nobly loft in the identity. 


IV. 
Oh hadft thou liv’d in better days than thefe, 
E’er to excel by all was deem’d a fhame! 
Alas! thou haft no modern arts to pleafe, 
And to deferve is all thy empty claim. 
Elfe thou'dft been plac’d, by learning, and by wit; 
There, where. thy dignify’d inferiours fit 
Oh they are in their generation wife, 
Each path of intereft they have fagely trod, 
To live—to thrive—to rife—and ftill to rife 
Better to bow to men, than kneel to God. 


V. 


Behold! where poor unmanfion’d Merit ftands, 
All cold, and crampt with penury and pain ; 
Speechlefs thro’ want, fhe rears th’ imploring hands, 
And begs a little bread, but begs in vain ; 
While Bribery and Dulnefs, paffing by, 
Bid her, in founds barbarian, ftarve and die. 
“¢ Away, (they cry) we never faw thy name, 
‘© Or in Preferment’s lift, or that of Fame ; 
«© Away—nor here the fate thou’ft earn’d bewail, 
* Who canft not buy a vote, nor haft a foul for fale. 


Oh 
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VI. 
Oh Indignation, wherefore wert thou given, 
If drowfy Patience deaden all thy rage ?——~ 
Yet we mutt dear fuch is the will of heaven ; 
And, WeBsTER; fo prefcribes thy candid page. 
Then let us hear thee preach feraphic love, 
Guide our difgufted thoughts to things above ; 
So our free fouls, fed with divine repaft, 
(Unmindful of low mortals mean employ) 
Shall tafte the prefent, recollect the paft, 
And ftrongly hope for every future joy. 












































Pracipi lugubres 
Cantus MELPOMENE 


7 HY fhould we blufh to pour the tender tear, 
W In ftreams unceafing o’er her facred bier? 
Why not permit the fwelling figh to rife, 

When loft to us! the matchlefs creature dies? 
Oh; where fhall piety, celeftial maid ? 
Or truth in natures artlefs garb array’d; 
Where now fhall charity a dwelling find? 
Since fhe is gone in whom they all combin’d. 
For her the good, for her the vittuous mourn, 
And drop their melting forrows on her urn, 
But thou the chief of all the mourning train, 
Permit the mufe to join thee in thy pain, 
Permit the mufe her matchlefs worth to tell, 
To weep that e’er fuch matchlefs virtue fell. 
Tho’ from life’s dawn with racking pains oppreft, 
Tho’ conftant tortures, labour’d in her breaft, 
She bore each fuff’ring, with a foul fo great, 
No pain could force one murmur at her fate, 


Numb. IZ. Vol. Il, P 
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But ever to the fkies, her voice fhe’d raife, 

In glorious tributes of exalted praife. 

Mute is that tongue whence facred wifdom flow’d, 
Whofe pleafing ftrains with pious ardour glow’d; 
Her eafy eloquence, from earlieft youth, 

Was ftil! kept facred to the caufe of truth; 

Still fond to praife, wherever praife was due, 

To meritorious deeds her laud was true: 

She knew not, to deftroy another’s fame, 

And tho’ deferv’d, unwilling was her blame. 

From her the afflicted widow found relief ; 

She kindly footh’d the forrowing orphan’s grief ; 
Nor e’er her charitable help denied, 

But to the poor their ev’ry want fupplied : . 
Lilie feav’ns her bounty ftill fow’d unconfin’d $ 
Unlimited! embracing all mankind ; 

Yet in fuch fecrecy her works’fhe hid, 

Her left hand knew not what her right hand did; 
That had not loud-tongu’d gratitude reveal’d 
Her generous acts, they ftill had been conceal’d. 
Thus fertile ftreams in folemn filence flow, 
While trickling riv’lets murmur as they go. 

Who then forbids the fwelling figh to rife? 
Loft to the world, when the lov’d woman dies ? 
Yet not too far, indulge the tender tear, 

When midft our griefs lefs mournful {cenes appear ; 
* By friendly hands her dying eyes were clos’d, . 
* By friendly hands her decent limbs compos’d,” 
Amidft her friends, her facred reliques laid, 

And the laft tribute by a friend was paid. 

What tho’ to life’s decline, fhe not attain’d,, 

Yet virtue’s loftieft fummiit foon fhe gain’d,. 
Thence took her flight to her celeftial feat, 

Her circle fmall, yet perfeétly compleat. 

(Who but prefers the fparkJing diamonds blaze, 
To the faint cryftal’s morg extended rays ?) 
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She left this world, with no defire denied, } 
Her |ateft with compleated when fhe died, 
With calmnefs heav’n-infus’d fhe met her fate, 
Her peaceful foul with joys ferene elate. 
Oh! may the bard when his laft hour fhall come 
When age or ficknefs beckon to the tomb, 
Unmov’d, like her he fings, refignhis breath, 
And fink as eafy to th’ embrace of death. 
With raptures mild fhe fought the bleft abodes, 
Where no tormenting pain her blifs corrodes ; 
But where fhe fings in never-ceafing day, 
His praife, who freed her from terreftrial clay ; 
While angels charm’d are ftruck with glad furprize, 
To find from earth fo pure a foul arife. 
Why then indulge the melancholy figh ? 
Why ftill fhould tears o’erflow each weeping eye? 
Since now from ev’ry mortal ill remov’d, 
s* By angels honour’d, and by angels lov’d,” 
In heaven’s bleft realms where all her forrows ceafe, 
Her hallelujahs hail the prince of peace. 
F,.G. -H, 


HERCULES Banterd. 


HEN Hercutes, by OmPHALE fubdu’d, 
Or held the diftaf, or with needle few'd ; 
The vanquifh’d lions fkin he wifely wore, 
To fhew what mighty feats he’d done before. 
Once a pert tafk-mate of the female train 
Her fpleen no longer, mirthful, could reftrain : 
His metamorphofes fhe turn’d to joke, 
And thus fhe jeer’d th’ immortal hero’s cloak. 
Dread Sir, (quoth fhe) methinks this fhaggy fkin 
Js but an odd drefs to fit {pinning in. 
? 
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You overcame a lion, fay you did, 
And ftript, his coat, the worthy victor’s meed : 
Alas! fir, fhould my miftrefs flea the corfe 


Of all fhe conquer’d, yours would fare the worfe, 
sy ds Re 


CHLOE the MISANTHROPE, 


I. 
OST to the pleafures of the Day, 
Loft to the nights repofe, 
Joylefs I wear the hours away, 
Curok and love my foes. 


II. 
To charm my too capricious fair, 
My all in vain employ’d, 
Mean animals her only care, 
Her fmiles to man denied. - 


Ii. 
In dreams I feek the Perfian’s * arts, 
High born on fancy’s wings, 
The pitying fage his fkill imparts, 
Tho’ oft refus’d to kings. 


IV. 
Soon as the myftick phrafe reveal’d, 
Poor Poti my rival dies, | 
In the gay form I lie conceal’d, 
And blefs my Cuxor’s eyes. 


V. 
The lively Jinnet’s warbling throat, 
With rapture fhe’d approve, 
But PHiLromMELa’s fofter note, 
” Diffolves the nymph in love. 


* See Perfian Tales by Phillips, Vol. I. page 356. 
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In little Cafar’s + form reclin’d,. 
Or on her lap, or breaft, 

Eafe to my ev’ry care I find, 
With kiffes lull’d to reft. 


Vil. 
In the wild fquirrel’s fhape I rove, 
O’er ev’ry charming part, 
Beauties which frozen age might move, 
And warm a ftoick’s heart. 


Vill. 

But chiefly jackoes wiles have pow’r, 
New tricks and fports t’ apply, 
‘The morning, noon and ev’ning hour, 

To catch her ravifh’d eye. 


IX. 
Foo foon the love-built vifion flies, 
And truth refumes her throne, 
Me tho’ in borrow’d fhapes fhe prize, 
She flights me in my own. 


P. P. 


EP $° 9 gf °°? RB 


On Mr. Tuomas READ, fon of the Rev, Mr. Reap 
of Tenbury, in Worcefterfoire. 


By MW. TOLDERV ¥. 


HEN vice, with fyren charms, corrupts the age, 
Enfnares the youthful, and allures the fage ; 
How great that foul, who cou’d each charm defy ! 
Too good to live, and, Oh! too great to die! 


+ Lap dog. 
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Such were his times, and fuch, alas! was he; 

A great example for pofterity. 

If where kind nature lavifh, yields her part, 

To pleafe the eye and captivate the heart, 

Claims thy attention, oh! the gufhing tear 

Mutt dew the turf of him, that flumbers here, 

So mild his manners, fo fincere his tongue ! 

So gayly moral, and fo fagely young! 

So firm his friendfhip, fo compos’d a mind ! 
Where every grace, where every charm combin’d, 
To form th’ amazing whole!—O, gentle fhade, 
Thy blooming virtues time fhall never fade: 
This frail relief accept, my. friendfhip pays ;——— 
Thy fame muft live, when this poor verfe decays, 


BE. PF ooo ei Poe 


On Dr. KEIL, the late famous ASTROLOGER, 
By the late Mr, CurisropHer Pitt. | 


Eneath this ftone the world’s juft wonder lies, | ° 
Who while on earth had rang’d the fpacious fkies ; 

Around the ftars his ative foul had flown, 
And feen their courfes finifh’d e’er his own : 
Now he enjoys thofe realms he could explore, 
And finds that heav’n he knew fo well before. 
He thro’ more worlds his victory purfu’d, 
Than the brave Greek could wifh to have fubdu’d ;. 
_ In triumph ran one vaft creation o’er, 
Then ftop’d, for Nature could afford no more... 
With Czsar’s fpeed, young AMMon’s noble pride, 
He came, faw, vanquifh’d, wept, return’d, and dy’d. 
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A Reflection on feeing that excellent’ Piéture of 
Berisarivs drawn by Vandyke.. 


OOR, blind, and old, fee! Bexisartus led 

An alms to afk of thofe, his bounty fed : 
Whom he defended, by his lord beknav’d ; 
And circumvented by the wretch, he fav’d! 
Do fuch things ftartle you?—rafh thoughts fufpend, 
Judge not appearances, but mark the end. 
What if the prefent is alone reveal’d, 
And all beyond it prudently conceal’d ; 
What if the clue, when life’s laft thread is fpun, 
Should to a farther, more extenfive, run ; 
If here varieties diforders feem, 
Hereafter make a more confiftent fcheme ; 
Why inequalities confufion call ? 
’Tis providence in nature, Gon in all ; 
This * fhews the value of all earthly things, 
A great man’s favours, or the fmiles of kings ; 
On fortune’s flipp’ry ground, who ftand elate, 
This day the marks of love, the next of hate. 


* The picture. F. 


Tranflation of HAMLET, AI. Scene 2. 


"Tis fweet and commendable in your nature, &Fc. 


Qrop mortuo folennes hos ritus patti 
Perfolvis, id quidem laudo, & honeftum puto : 
Unum tamen hoc cogites velim, ut pater tuus 
Avum deflerit ereptum, ut ille proavum, 

Quem filius fuperftes, pro fua in patrem 

Pietate, luctu plorare tenetur brevi. 

Aft pervicacis qui tenax fententiz, 


Teftatur 
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Teftatur zternis dolorem fletibus, 
Is, dumr nefranda .peccat - contanfacia, 
Muliebritér tant luget. Mentem arguit 
Periniquam & fortune imparem, cor languid? 
Expugnabjle doloris vi, fra&tum malis 
Animum, nullaque excultam duétrina indolem, 
Quod lege certa fert fecum neceffitas, 
Quod non minus frequentér evenit, .indiés 
Quam que fpecfantur oculis. vulgatiffima 
Objeéta, cur protervis id ululatibus 
Auda&eér obnitens quis deploraverit ? 
Proh! execrabile, in olympi. rectores deos, 
In mortuos, in. ipfam naturam, fcelus ! 
Quinetiam acerrimé rationi obfiftitur; 
De morte parentum qu@ nunquam non differit, 
Cujus, primo ab hominum interitu ufque ad hunc dicitiy 
Ea vox fuit, ** neceffario ita res fe habet.” 
‘Define tandém vano indulgere luctui, 
Et me patre utaris : fcjant omnes mei 
Heriditario te jure infignia 
Regni excepturum, neque ftudium erga te meuni 
Minus effe quam quo filium ‘indulgentiffimus 
Pater quifque fuum profequitut. Quéd celeberrimarij 
Lencoriz fert animus redire academiam, 
Id nullus approbo ; quin jam veftram, obfecro, 
Mentem in nofmet transfer, noftraque particeps 
Letitiz, perpetuam hic tibi fedem ftatuito 
Supremus aulicus, cognatus, filius. 


END of the. third number. 





